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The Cave Temple at Tirumalai 
Its Iconographical Significance 


by R.K.K. RAJARAJAN 


The Ramanathapuram district in Tamilnadu gets an important place in the history of 
rock-cut temples. There are several places of which one is Tirumalai, deep in the interior, 
about 15 km from Sivaganga. The hamlet lies close to a village called Okkdr and there are 
few omnibuses which ply between Sivaganga and Tirumalai. About a kilometre from the 
Tirumalai village, there is a granite outcrop which lies amidst a scenic spot, surrounded by 
paddy fields, and the millets that are cultivated during the non-monsoon seasons. The hill 
on its northern slopes houses a cave temple of the early Pandya period. The boulders close 
by consist of natural caverns. Prehistoric paintings are found in several spots which means 
the hill was occupied and served human habitation from time immemorial (Fig. 1). 

The cave is oblong in shape and consists of a garbha-grha, cut deep into the rock in its 
right side (Fig. 2). In other words, it is supposed to face the east. There is a rocky dais, cut 
out of the living portion of the cave structure. Flights of steps are provided to its side facing 
the entrance so that one willing to visit the sanctum sanctorum should move to his right and 
climb the steps. This is a kind of rare architectural element that we never come across in 
any of the cave temple in India. The back wall of the cave houses a bas-relief of Karttikeya 
who appears with his retinue, attended by Virabhahu. The garbha-grha houses a carving of 
Umasahitamirti on its back wall. There is no Linga. 

The architectural features are very simple. The oblong cave is one of the few in India 
which provides the venue for the garbha-grha in its lateral side (*). There are two huge massive 
pillars in the typical Mahéndravarman pattern. That is to say they are sadurams with octagonal 
middle sections (Fig. 3). 

The images of Uma and Siva, housed in the sanctum sanctorum, are very simple in form 
and strikingly compare with a similar motif found in the garbha-grha of the Piranmalai cave 
temple at about a distance of 40 km in the northwestern direction (*). So, both these images 


(1) This type is found mostly in the Tamil country with few exceptions in other parts of South 
India. Examples in Tamilnadu are the two Tiruchi caves, the two Tirupparankunram caves, 
Malaiyadippatti, Malaiyakovil, Tirumalaipuram, Tirumeyyam (Cave for Siva) and so on. Tirunandikkarai 
in Kerala and Lankegvara (Cave XVI) in Ellora (?) are of this type elsewhere. The numerical concentration 
in the Pandya country would prove the fact that the type should have been a Pandyan innovation (Kalidos 
et al. 1990: 45-46). 

(*) One has to reach Melur on the Madurai-Tiruppattur main road to go to Piranmalai via 
Sihgampunari. The most convenient way to reach the place is from Madurai. 
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Fig. 1 - A view of the hill and the temple. 


occupy a unique place in the history of rock-cut temples in India since we do not come across 
carvings akin to them in the entire range of the cave belt from Elephanta in the West to Vilifiam 
in the extreme South (7). Devi is seated to the left. Siva holds one of his hands, tenderly 
lifting the right arm of Devi. Both are dvibhuja, a rather rare idiom that is found in early 
medieval art. Both are seated in mahdrajalilasana, Devi having the left leg resting on the 
pedestal and the Lord the right. The other legs in case of both are suspended below the pitha 
(Fig. 4). 

The striking similarity between the Piranmalai and Tirumalai (*) images would guide us 
to identify both with the same iconographical typology. Some call the Piranmalai image 
Kalyanasundara. This identification has been recently questioned (Kalidos, forthcoming). The 
alternative is that both represent the Umasahitamurti (Srinivasan 1972: 56) form which added 
with Skanda will make out Somaskandamurti. We may note here that in the devakulikas 
of the Kailasanatha temple at Kaficipuram both these forms are present. This suggests that 
they are not one and the same. In other words, Somaskandamirti is slightly different from 
Umasahitamurti. Speaking with reference to the Piranmalai image, it has been suggested 
(Kalidos, forthcoming) that it represents a stage in which Siva and Uma are united, which 
is to result in a union, leading to the birth of Skanda. There are certain symbols like the 
‘cobra, suggestive of the serpentine energy (kundalini), incorporated in the Piranmalai piece 
(Kalidos 1990). This idiom is missing in the Tirumalai image. Nevertheless, it could also be 


(*) Recently archaeologists have discovered the remnants of a monolithic structure in 
Mamallapuram, close to the shore temple, wherein the garbha-grha is occupied by Siva, seated on Nandi. 


(*) Piranmalai would mean ‘Hill of the Lord’ and Tirumalai ‘the Holy Hill’. 
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Fig. 2 - Plan of the Tirumalai Cave Temple (not to scale). 


Fig. 3 - Elevation of the Tirumalai Cave Temple (not to scale). 
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Fig. 4 - Umasahitamurti, housed in the cella. 


placed on an equal footing with Piranmalai. We may say the image of Skanda, found on the 
back wall section of the Tirumalai cave, is the indicator of the reunited stage of Siva-Sakti 
who contemplate a physical union that should lead to the birth of Kumara, i.e., Kumarasarisbhava. 

The image of Kumara or Skanda or Karttikeya is a pretty large panel, measuring 2 x 3 
m. The Lord is in sthanaka attitude. There are some motifs which guide us to identify the 
image with Kumara. Thus, we find a cock, a ram and a peacock within the framework of 
the iconograph. This recalls to our memory similar motifs found in the Anamalai cave temple, 
called Ladankovil, dedicated to Skanda (?). Skanda is also dvibhuja. He wears a number of 
ornaments like a karanda-makuta, uttartya, makara-kundalas, kankanas, keyuras, malas and so 
on. The Lord is not yet ready for the war because the cannavira is missing. But, Virabhahu 
has been summoned as he is in diminutive form with both hands fastened to the body. Skanda 
has his right hand in d@rubasta attitude and the left in katibasta (Fig. 5). 

Now, there are some problems in identifying the figure, housed in the sanctum sanctorum 
of the cave. Some are of the view that the representation may be Skanda himself who is united 
with his Devi (Ramakrishnan 1990). If so, the entire organisation of the cave vis-a-vis 
iconographical alignment will be of a new order. In the Tirupparahkunram north cave Skanda 
appears on one of the cellae along with Devasena. In the Anaimalai cave (No. II) the Lord 
appears in a pattern, analogous to the Tirupparankunram model. In the Tiruccendir cave 


(°) For an elaborate account see Kalidos 1990b. 
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Fig. 5 - Sthanaka image of Skanda. 


also the Lord appears in the sanctum. Should we place the Tirumalai piece also on the same 
cadre? or should we think of the Piranmalai model and identify the piece with Umasahita? 

The thematic idioms as portrayed in the Skandapurana and the Kumarasambhava may be 
of help in this respect. First, the Lord after the sambhava assumes the role of a War General 
to dislodge demonic powers. Then, his romantic dealings start. So, what we find in Anaimalai 
and Tirupparankunram represent the post-romantic phase. Skanda, assuming the role of sendpati 
in the Tirumalai cave is of the pre-romantic phase. So, logically speaking, the Alinganamurti 
form in the sanctum of the cave could not but relate to Siva. 

Another revolutionary thought is that the two seated figures may be Jarhbala and Hariti 
(Ramachandran 1990). These two Buddhist minor deities, found in the caves of Ajanta and 
Ellora (Gupte 1972: figs. 179, 185-87), are iconographically of a similar composition but 
technically there are difficulties with the models in Tamilnadu. The first question is: though 
there is a rare Jain cave, i.e., Sittannavasal, do we find any cave temple of the Buddhist order 
in Tamilnadu? Then, Jarhbala and Hariti are seated usually in the reverse order, i.e., Jarnbala 
to the left of Hariti whereas in both the Piranmalai and Tirumalai pieces the order is in tune 
with the ardhanari concept wherein Devi is usually to the left of Siva. Then, again both the 
Buddhist figures are robust with big bellies which is not the case with the Tamil representations. 
Hariti is expected to carry a baby which we find missing in Tirumalai and Piranmalai. So, 
they cannot be Buddhist deities. In case they are, these two will be the instances of Buddhist 
caves in Tamilnadu. Before winding up this discussion, it is tempting to ask whether Jambala 
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and Hariti appear in garbha-grhas in the cave temples of the Deccan. If not, why should they 
do so in Tamilnadu when they do not receive garbha-grha status in the core Buddhist-art zone? 

The deep-rooted tradition in Piranmalai is that it is a centre of Ardhanari cult. The God 
is called Nallamankaibhagasvami (nalla ‘good’, mankai ‘woman’, bhaga ‘half’, Svami ‘lord’). 
This is to emphasize the united form of Devi with her Lord. The local priestly tradition still 
holds the view that the Lord is in the exclusive company of his consort. In Tamilnadu this 
is known as palliyarai (bedroom) ritual. Interestingly enough, the Goddess of the Tirumalai 
temple is called Bhagapriyambika (bhaga ‘half’, priya ‘fond (of)’, amebika ‘mother’). So, it is 
quite evident that both Piranmalai and Tirumalai on cult grounds are on the same plane. The 
basic tradition is oriented to the ardhandari concept. Recently, it has been proved with admirable 
clarity (Kalidos 1990a) that the Ardhanari tradition had its roots in the Pandya country as 
exemplified in the work of Ilankovadikal, Cilappatikaram (5th-6th century A.D.), and echoed 
by Adi Sankara in the Saundaryalahari (9th century A.D.) and the image of the said deity 
enshrined in the garbha-grha of the Tirupparankunram south cave, called Umaiandavar (Uma 
plus the Lord).So, it is in the Pandya country that the Ardhanari cult had its genesis and also 
got crystallized there. Tirupparahkunram, Piranmalai and Tirumalai are the abodes of art 
which provide the archaeological proof in this regard. 

To sum up, Tirumalai and Piranmalai occupy a unique place in the art history of South 
India, housing images of Umasahita in garbha-grhas. The archaic nature of the caves and the 
contents of the sanctum would prove that they are survivals of the very ancient traditions. 
It is also likely that they should be dated prior to A.D. 600. The view among some scholars 
that the figures represent either Skanda or Jarnbala-Hariti could not be accepted. Historical 
and iconographical evidences are against such generalizations. 
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